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rule. The matter becomes serious when one doubts the accuracy of a 
conclusion — as inevitably many must in a subject bristling with contro- 
versy. The writer confesses to uneasiness at the eternal Tightness of 
Scott, and the complete rehabilitation of Trist. Not once throughout 
the book is Scott at fault. Once, indeed, misinformation caused him 
to change a plan suddenly and order a movement which unexpectedly 
encountered a concealed fort and strong resistance ; but here he " did 
what we know it had not been his intention to do" (II. 113-115). The 
law of averages warns against such perfection. 

Most of this discussion may be reduced to the statement that the 
reviewer is disappointed, because it seems to him that Dr. Smith has 
not accomplished once for all the results that his immense labor and 
impressive grasp of the subject would have enabled him to do had he 
written with more regard to the necessary limitations of his readers. 
It would be a grievous error, however, to infer that he has not produced 
a notable book. He has settled some problems finally — for example, the 
quibble over whether the Herrero government consented to receive a 
commissioner ad hoc or an envoy with plenary authority (I. 91-96, 436- 
438) ; he has given us chapters on the navy, finance, politics, and foreign 
relations during the war which will satisfy the most captious ; his analy- 
sis of Mexican politics and politicians, while not simpatico, is keen and 
accurate ; and he has gone very far toward putting the capstone to that 
readjustment of our ideas concerning the early relations between the 
United States and Mexico which Edward Gaylord Bourne inaugurated 
in these pages just twenty years ago. 1 One may not always agree with 
the author, but very few will be rash enough to neglect him. 

Eugene C. Barker. 

The Life of General Ely S. Parker, Last Grand Sachem of the Iro- 
quois and General Grant's Military Secretary. By Arthur C. 
Parker, State Archaeologist of New York. [Buffalo Historical 
Society, Publications, vol. XXIII. ] (Buffalo : the Society. 1919. 
Pp. xiv, 346. $5.00.) 

The Buffalo Historical Society has placed under obligation all stu- 
dents interested in biographical matters relating to the Seneca-Iroquois 
of New York state by the publication of volume XXIII. of their series 
of memoirs, The Life of General Ely Samuel Parker by Mr. Arthur 
Caswell Parker, whose excellent work in archaeology has, perhaps, a 
greater value to humanity than the deeds of the subject he so ably 
expounds. 

The six Iroquois tribes or nations of New York state have produced 
many notable characters in warfare, oratory, diplomacy, statecraft, and 
in the poetry and philosophy of myth and religion. The ancestors of 

i"The United States and Mexico, 1847-1848", Am. Hist. Rev., V. 491- 
502 (April, 1900). 
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General Parker were of mixed Seneca-Iroquoian blood. And his note- 
worthy career shows the responsiveness and adaptability of the Iroquoian 
mentality to the exigencies of the new conditions of life superinduced 
by the advent of European peoples and cultures. Much in his staunch 
character General Parker owed to the molding influence of the funda- 
mental principles and institutions of the federal government of these 
Iroquoian tribes — the disciplines concerning peace and health, justice 
and righteousness, authority and spiritual integrity. 

The author of the volume has set the life of his distinguished kins- 
man in an interesting background of instructive and little known facts 
and reminiscences in the lives of a number of persons, chiefly kindred 
of his subject, who measurably affected the life or emphasized the work 
of General Parker. The volume will well repay careful reading. 

I will take up the remaining space in pointing out some erroneous 
and misleading statements of general import. The signification of the 
name of the chiefship which General Parker held, is " He holds the 
doorflap up ", but not " The Doorkeeper " and much less, " The Keeper 
of the Western Door ". There was no " western " or " eastern " door 
to the Iroquois federal council lodge. Its official name is " The Great 
Black Door". 

Some time subsequent to the establishment of the league, an amend- 
ment to the federal constitution was adopted by the federal council, 
which provided for the admission as members of the federal council of 
two recalcitrant Seneca war-chiefs who had not before that time joined 
the league, .although they had large bodies of kindred under their sway. 
Their federal chiefship names are Deyonin'hoga"we n ' and Gano n 'gei'da'- 
'hwi', respectively. The signification of the latter is the " Griller " or 
the " Broiler ". These two are political cousins. In addition to their 
duties as members of the federal council, others of an administrative 
character were imposed on them and their successors in office. And the 
name of the " Broiler " properly stands last in the roll of federal chief- 
tains, and not that of his political cousin. To Deyonin'hoga"we n ' all 
propositions and communications of alien tribes or peoples must be made 
directly. But he and the " Griller " jointly must ascertain the true na- 
ture of such communications before bringing them before the federal 
council. Their administrative duties are approximately those pertaining 
to modern portfolios of state and war, respectively. It was the duty 
of the " Griller ", if the two political cousins upon careful scrutiny 
found the proposals of an alien embassy based upon treachery or treason, 
to broil, literally, the devoted member or members of such an embassy. 
At the back figuratively of the " Griller " stood " the warriors, the 
women and the children". 

It is unfortunate that the author has used the word " sachem " as 
the designation of the federal chiefship of the league of the Iroquois; 
this name is of Algonquian origin, and does not accurately render the 
Iroquoian name, " royaner " or dialectically modified " hoyane ", of the 
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federal chief ship; for the Algonquian peoples had not yet reached con- 
stitutional government, while the Iroquoian chiefship had a constitu- 
tional status; so that it would have been better to use the native term, 
" royaner ", or its English equivalent, " federal chieftain ". 

J. N. B. Hewitt. 

Days and Events, 1860-1866. By Thomas L. Livermore, late Col- 
onel of the 18th New Hampshire Volunteers. (Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company. 1920. Pp. xi, 485. $6.00.) 
Colonel Thomas L. Livermore enlisted at seventeen years of age 
and was mustered out at twenty-one with the rank of colonel. He has 
been known for a long time by his work on Numbers and Losses in the 
Civil War, which has been one of the most valuable contributions to our 
military history. The work now before us is of an entirely different 
■character and reflects the ability of the author from a new and no less 
interesting angle. Begun two years after the war and continued for 
several years with numerous interruptions, it is not an actual diary, 
although the author has freely consulted the diaries of several of his 
companions, whose experiences were for the most part similar to his 
own. The vivid memory of the author for small details makes up for 
the absence of a daily record. It is evidently written without access to 
records, and no other map than Bachelder's Gettysburg; it is not the 
studied effort of later years, and it must be judged mainly by its straight- 
forward story of the gossip of camp and bivouac, its soldier prejudices, 
and its popular verdict, as such exists in the subordinate ranks of 
a great army. Naturally much space is given to the continual struggle 
to get something good to eat, and to seize the pleasures of the world. 
There is vivid portrayal and generous approval of the fighting, drink- 
ing, smoking, foraging, horse-racing, card-playing volunteer, with all 
his faults, if such they be, side by side with all his noble sacrifice. It is 
of course right to feel that such little wanderings may not be safely 
judged by those who sit in peaceful homes by household fires, who never 
committed sin, or felt a wound. Nor does the story forget the lesser 
breeds, cowards, skulkers, robbers of the dead, for an army is not com- 
posed entirely of heroes. Such have their place, along with unusual 
punishments, and " drumming out ", and military executions. Free com- 
ment is made in criticizing others, both in praise and disapproval, but in 
the latter case the names are usually left in blank, which is of course 
best at this time. 

As time wore on, the writer achieved higher rank and had oppor- 
tunity to get a broader view of events, but not greatly so. At Gettys- 
burg his duties in commanding a section of the ambulance corps called 
for great activity in many parts of the field, but the account is the most 
disconnected of all. How much we should have valued his studied 
version of the attack of Wright on the 2nd, and of Pickett on the 3rd 



